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With this night upon my shoulder, 


Growing stronger . . . growing old 
What are lights and what are star 
Halo-cycled avatars! 

I can rip their hearts asunder, 

All their locks I trample under 
Till their inmost veils are rent 

By the force within me pent 

In their light I take my stance, 





Watching Grecian maidens « 
Into labyrinths of Crete. 
I can see the man of Ur, 
When the oak-leaves lightly stir, 


Feeding strangers bread and mea 


I am free, Antzeus, free 
[ shall meet you in the dawn 
With your own dark alchemy 


I come singing . . . singing on 


beat 


I can feel electrons 
From the earth into my feet; 

I can feel them shattered, whirle 
Through my body, through the we 
Till again they clash and hiss 
Foaming into synthesis 

Nebulae of star and sun 

In my body, blood and bone! 
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When God’s breath has cut it cleat 
It may creep, but it will climb 
Through the tendrilling of tin 
Till it swings beyond all tin 


And the little gods between! 


Halleluiah! Hear it chin ¢ 
Tossing rhythms into rhyme, 


Wave on wave! Oh, watch it 


Now a splutter, now a flame, 
Now it utters its own name; 
Now it moves an upright being, 
Groping, feeling, hoping, seeing 
Catching breath and moving fast 
Through a Buddha, Zoroast 
Breaking chains from walls behi 
Leaping from the pits that blin 
Up and down, a zigzag growth, 


Isaiah, Amos . . . Christ sta 


' 


Halleluiah! Praise his name 
Earth and air and water, fam 
God of golden banded bees 
Stamen fingers, blossom, tr 
Human hearts that burst and bl 
God the cyst, the cell, the se 
The sunlight sealed in peat and f 
Spinoza’s God, clear up the lens 


[120] 





‘ill one is all and all sufficed 


Breathe on it, God . . . oh, warm it, Christ. 
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In the star and in the sun 
God is growing, God is groping, 
God is feeling, God is ho} ing. 

God is bud and bloom and fri 


An 


no breath of God’s is k 


Oh, no breath of God’s is |: 
Though this earth, a cinder, fi 
Till the fir, the last of tr 
Totter, fall beneath the stor 
With this love that Christ d 
Through the ashes to my knee 
With this breath to keep me wi 
Growing stronger, growing ol 
Till this night slips from my 
I go on, and on and on, 
Ig 


goon... andon. 
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A Magazine of I 
TWO POEMS 


CELESTIAL BIRI | 


O sweet and luminous Bird, 

Having once heard Your call, lovely and shy, 
i shall be hungry for the finished word 
Across the windy sky 


Of all voiced longing and all music heard 

I spread my net for Your bewildering win 
But wings are wiser than the swiftest hand 
Where a bird sings 


I held my heart, in fear that it v 

I called You through the grief of whip-po 
I watched You on the avenues th 
A radiant city on the western hill 
Yet since I knew You not, I sought in vai 
I called You Beauty for its fleet white sou 
But now in my illuminated heart 


I can release the hound 


Of love upon whose bruising leas} trail 
Oh, he will grasp You where Y kim th 
Nor wound Your breast, for lovs soft a ath, 


Swifter than beauty is, and stron 



















E SOUL TO THE BODY 





1 


Death in h mercy Was my liberator 
And I can quit the tyranny of you, 
Now I can skim across the sun’s gold crate: 


{nd do tl undry things I longed to de 


Walk on tl lored clouds when evening comes 
Inhabit trees, be wind to whisper by, 
lall in th nely rain and beat her drums, 


Or cry with wild geese through an autumn sky. 


Yet I al tured with this jealor Vv, 
ing \ old and wistful and at rest: 
You have put on for Death the finer 


You hid from me who hungered at your breast 


WIND 


What does wind stir in mé« 
Chat stirs not in the tree? 
[t stirs a farther hope. 
Trees stand, but I shall run 
Beyond that slope, 


Beyond the sun, 


swept, the < 
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SAINT PER 


Per, the miser, was richer than any 
He worked like a dog and saved eve! 


His bony old hands could close upor 
To add to his pile when the day was 


Slits and cracks had all they could hol 
In the larder in every cup and dish 
Were coins enough for anyone’s wish 


But he never gave mite to poor or p1 
So the good church people long ha | 
Their hinting, and long had cease: 
Who would get the gold when Per v 


And the cracked bell high in the rott 
Sounded to Mass, calling the people; 


Till the old bell broke! Now all tos 


Must go to Per and ask him whether 


He’d give some money to buy a cor 
Or if he would get a bell for the Lor 


Ten good men went to his house, 
But there wasn’t a sign of man or m« 
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They bought a coffin and buried him prope: 





And counted at night the silver and copper, 


And said: “Let us get the new chur 
By now old Per is safe in hell!” 


But the years have changed the tal 
The good old mothers like to sit 


And tell the children about Saint P 


The pious man who once lived het 


W ho gave to the chur« h che gold n 
And a bell of silver to the Lor 


CLOSED DOORS 


It seems they will be coming ba 
The spiders have nailed cobwel 
And flung a flying buttress either 
Against the jambs. They must 
And when they went, I wonder 
How soon their habitation would 
; 


Or that they left so much to hus 


19 


That needs no doors, that keeps its faith unshaker 


[128 
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At noon-tide in the market-pl: 
I saw the gipsy Gina’s fa 
They say that many a paint 
His light o’ love among Gi 


rot 


And Frére Antoine, the 
Who carved the Virgin for tl 
May Christ redeem his soul 
Fashioned his mistress t 
Among the holy choristers; 
Yet no one knows which fa 
Gina brushed by me on th 
The scent or her dark hair 
Lord, of thy mercy, do deli 
Me from temptation and for 


A sl ! speak 
Cru el is act curved sword that welg 
And pitiless the drivers of the slay 
Yet none of these, nay none, 
Is so bitter as thy lips, 
O young King’s Son! 


THE BEDSPRI 


This is the bedspread wroucht 
Mary Breed: 


[130] 
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MIRACLES OLD AND NEV, 


MADONNA MARY 


Hair like shadows, 
Mouth a cherry, 
Sandal-shod 

Madonna Mary 

Wore God’s child 

A white rose pressed, 
Petal and thorn, 

To her young breast. 
Miracle 

That angels hailed, 
That a wondering new sta 
Trailed; 

Mystery 

Beyond the ken 

Of the Orient’s 

Three wise men. 

Petal and thorn 

A flower to toss 

From a mother’s arms 


To across ... to across. 


TRILLIUM 


One says: “ They’re tapers.”’ 
“Ah, no! they are white butt 


i sant 
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DOING DISHES 

Little daughter, doing dish 
Think of water 
It is so gleaming white, so gr 
Child, remember it has seen 
Meadows, and has run betw 
Ferns and roots of trees: 
It has ministered to these. 
Sing, dear, at your work 
Be proud! 
The old dishpan holds a clon 
Holds a snowbank from a m« 
Turn a faucet, 
You’ve a fountain! 
You have rivers, you hay 
Come to serve your W hin ; 
And your fingers, dear, are fi 


See them dart among th 


There are flowers in the suds 


Forget-me-nots, crab-app! 
What more could a maide1 
Of a task? 

Little daughter, doing di 


Think of water. 


THRUSHES IN H 


Have you ever heard the thi 
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TWO POEMS 


PRIEZ POUR NOI 


They see you not as virgin but 
O Lady of these undesired, wh« 
Adoring that great mystery y 
In veiled eyelids. Your silen 
The dreams they mingle with th 
And their virginity is given y 
Who have so little need of it. 


For what these humble ugly | 


Stand fixed in gesture of your 
Benignant Lady; what to y 


Unlovely ones whose votive hut 


| 
ber 


To light your own remen 


Yours is the ultimate of path 


You are the woman who has lair 


| have seen you through the t 
Pointed goat feet, head of ma 
Rook and rabbit at your kne 


But I ran. 


I have found a silent place, 


Hid my eyes in mosses sweet 


[136] 
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EMOTION SPEAKS 








And if her voice can be a mount 


Of meaning, one degree | } 
By all the sky’s appalling disr 

The paradox of noble path« 

In such a victory will not } 

My voice to rest upon the ris 
Oh, I prefer to stay within tl 

And sightless valley of her silence, wher 

Defeat can have a voice 

Than bubbles breaking on tl 

Where breezes carry sil ve rn 

Whose clinkings can be hear 


Beneath the breathing stress of f 
Where life descends to moss, a 

In humble ruminations, pebble-fram: 
Where brooks, SO limpidly 
That peace which is the foe 
The mind may strain again 
The heart prefers more unass 
That lead to glints of great 





WHIFFS 
ON READING ROMEO AND JULII 


Hat tl world required of you 
Love you dared, and unto love were true. 
Y« peri hed, both 


D atl is | ve’s due. 


Oh, left vers not be born! 


Ni n let heart by love be torn! 
Hat Cd is the rose, 
| t the thorn. 
FRAGRANCI 
In a night of snow-storm 
T h pl im-tree blossoms. 
Night deep, no men appearing, 
Che solitary fragrance 
En\ 
SOLITUDE 
° } | 
\lone into this world you have come: 


A 


\lone from it you are to depart. 
Be content with Solitude. 
Make 


Woo her for your dear companion. 


ler your friend, 


K we 1 ¢ hen 


[139] 
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EDUCATION OF BARBARA 


A child, your child or min 
A bud, a flower, a flam: 
How shall we make her shins 
To her belovéd name? 
Shall we presume to ben 
With our unsteady ha: 
Unto a common end 
What neither understan 


Show, rather, how the 
Are like old melodies 


And how a sea-shell will 





Itself to symmetries 


Show her the valley worn 
A river’s right of w ay 

With birds upon a thort 
Singing on Easter day 


Guide to clear fields her 
And there between the 
She well may learn the sw 

Old-fashioned love of flow 


The ivy and the oak 
Their fable wili discl 

She'll learn what words he spol 
The thistle to his rose 


[140] 
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TWO POEMS 


BIRDS IN SNOW 


See 

how they trace, 

across the very-marble } 
of this place, 

bright sevens and printed four 

elevens and careful eights, 

abracadabra 

of a mystic’s lore 

or symbol 

outlined 


on a wizard’s gate. 


Like plaques of ancient writ 


our 


garden flags now name 
the great and very-great; 
our garden flags acclaim 

in carven hieroglyph, 

here king and kinglet lie, 
here prince and lady rest, 
mythical queens sleep here 
and heroes that are slain 


in holy righteous war. 
Hieratic, slim and fair, 
the tracery written here 
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scorched (on Cyprus coast 
ambrosial white, 
and wild 

exquisite hill-crocus 

from Arcadian snows. 


PORTRAIT 


She seemed a goddess carved of « 

A being lovelier than mere mortal 

Rather akin to sea and sky anc 

And mountain places than to flesh and bo 

She moved among us, yet she moved alon 

Untouchable, a creature more than human, 

Olympus-born rather than born of woman, 

Like her that sprung from the head of Zeus, full 

She smiled, but as Athene might have smile: 

Kindly, on one that worshipped her. She ki 

And suddenly I saw as through 

What lay beneath the goddess and the ston 

The hungry loneliness of a frighte: hil 

Treading head high and dauntlessly, alone. 
D ld Fay I 


[144] 
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Fear the little longings. 
They may not plant fire in a field, 
Jet it painfully with a spray of 


Do not be cheated with t 


Take only hunger. 


Rain is not lovelier, 
The loneliness of ships is not lovel 
The loneliness outside of wind 


The loneliness inside of clothes. 


Be taken 

Utterly. 

Little white twisted scar upon her br 
Sink deep into shadow, 


Let her draw you dreadfully into sl] 


Do not be cheated with the litt! 
Take only hunger. 


Kame is not mightier. 
The pride of forgotten things is n« 
The pride of undiscovered things 


The pride of a little dark name. 


Be taken 
Utterly. 
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needs must be, by hi 
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Empty shrine, en 
He has heard s 
Fro ( bli 
Perhaps some poet still unl | 
of man incalculably enrich | 
some modern gods, who tal { 
province and thereby open up f 
meantime we may thank Mr. Hi 
ing that spirit to be cl she : 
murderous clutches of thos B 
the way, should it 10 be 
for granite is out-of-dat 
cubes. ; 
The poems of flight are mor 
machine. Mr. Hill has f 
rise into the air with ther 
record as the first poet t lif 
the earth. It iS some thing f 
the fine sonnet Upper Air, wl 
adequate picture in verse ¢ ti 
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“pass out and on” 





however battered 


Traveline Standi Sti//. by ¢ . 
raveling Standing Jfill, by Gen 


Miss Taggard has show: 
making a selection from |] 
twenty eight poems, including sor 


here. The « hief value of suc] 
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Lie down and wait, anxious exqu 

He does not come again, ever ag 
This art has the quality of withhol 
reveals. In such poems as Fail of D. 


Dilemma of the Elm, a quiet power is at 
The laz 


plain straightforward phrases. 
familiar accents of ordinary speech ar 
a strange fluency and rhythm. 


It is their studied sanity which denies 


greater power they might have. 
calculated beauty, too much delibera 


Taggard seldom strikes swiftly at he: 


shaping and turning remains apparent 


“consciously artistic,” she has also missed 


passion. Her work requires a touch of 
or of Amy Lowell’s wilful bravado. 


the colloquialism and music, do not fuse, 


stiffened by a careful poise, never quit 
heart. It keeps us aware of blacl 
and while we continue to read and 
verse for its independence and alert 
see why those qualities are insuff 
poetry. VM 
MORE 


THAN ENOUGI 


Sunset Gun, by Dorothy Parker. Bor 


Like the Saturday Evening Post, Mi 


Her f rn 
[156] 


have had a wide circulation. 
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After an Evening Spent in Reading the Big Boys. They are 
é $ s 4 
successful kidding of E. E. Cummings, T. S. Eliot, an 


Gertrude Stein, and almost successful parody of thos 
writers. Of these Honeymoon is the best. 





“ponder, darling, these bust 
of yon moth-eaten forum be av 


Ponder, darling, these bust 

Be aware of the forum, swe 

Feel the centuries tearing at 
Don’t keep asking me when w 
Look, my love, where the hills h 
Caesar watched them, a-wondering, | 
Get yon goddesses, chipped alr 
Don’t be trying to bite my ear 
Child, consider the clouds abov 
Soft and silly, like baby goat 
Don’t keep asking me don’t I 
Judas! When will you know 


FRONTIER BALI 


Fandango: Ballads of the Old West, by Stanley Vesta 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


“But why are we talking here?” Kit 
“Arm and ride with me! 

The scalps of the men who done t thir 
Are the prettiest sights I'll es 


This random stanza sets the status of Stanley Vest: 
as ballad-maker rather than conventional pox \ le 


[158] 











Frontier Ballads 


meticulous craftsman would have allowed only three feet 
in the last line, achieving a smoother rhythm, but a less 
real example of what the work purports to be: autochthon- 
us folk utterance. This is but one instance out of many 
throughout the book of the art which conceals art. 
Badger Cla the only other cc ntemporary writer 
known to 1 who has shown a comparable technical 


ibility in effecting the unaffected verse narrative. 


Kit Carson, the great hero of the ante-gun-fanning era, 
ry } rope ly t] € hero of most of Stanley Vestal’s verse. 
Yet th poet ha shown a wise restraint in choosing only 


locument nstances for source material. The result 
an unmistakably genuine cumulative picture of the 
tle illiterate valorous gentleman who was for so long 


ast of t! | frontier. 


any one ballad as best, 1t would be 


Kit Carson’s I ke. This tells how Kit, warned by 


army aoct that he was too sick t at anything other 
hosp plied, 
it of ] 
Ow Oo Deg 


ne na Halo steak and coft Ce, smoked his old 
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Pulled from their bonnet 
To strew upon his gray 
This book, I think, joins those which become increas 
ingly important as the period with which they deal fades 
from the memory of living men. Vestal, who grew up 
among the tepees, knows his West; and he has given it t 


us with sure and sympathetic artistry. 


GENTLE DRAGO) 
Nine Dragons, by Bertha Ten Eyck Jan Harold Vinal 
These poems may be divided into thr 
oriental, including the nine dragon } 
the three Adam and Eve poems; and the short ripti 


poems which compris¢ the greater part of the bool 

We trust that if the oriental | had been trans! 
tions Miss James would have n the proper expli 
acknowledgments. As this has not n done, the p 
must evidently be classed as “poe nder the infl 
of.” We have had, in the last f Lu! many trans 
lations of Chinese and Japanese po not always es] 
cially interesting in English—that perhaps the novelty 
off “the oriental manner.” At ar rat ont t! 
what interest | feel toward “‘oriental’”’ poet: 
upon my recognizing it as translation, upo: 
revealing an alien mind. But poems in a foreign mann ' 


are another matter. They carry no revelation that w 
feel to be authentic, and they often leave the impressio; 


[160] 





Gentle Dragons 


that a mind which might be congenitally like our own is 


rfa ( mannerisms of another race. 





It should b id for Miss James’ oriental poems, how- 
ever, that they achieve a brilliantly metallic quality—a 


isonné effect appropriate to the subject, and showing 


Grape Ha typical of Miss James’ usual unpre 


ntiousness i her ability to catch certain delicate 


Che subtle lyric quality here, and good 
cism. I to the Adam and Ev poems, the crest 
{ of that littl i , an | beli ve of the whole book, is the 
t ngle sonnet 1 Adam, recently printed in Poetry. 
las anea alness, an incisive feminine understand 
" 5, neatly sed; which, combin with the sincerity 

n f the nat s, makes this a promising book. 





" Margery Mans 
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POEMS FOR CHILDREN 


Here, There and Everywhere, and Everything and Anything, 
by Dorothy Aldis. Minton, Balch & Co. 

These books ought to solve many a Christmas problem 
Mrs. Aldis has an uncanny way of actually entering int 
child’s mind, of not only thinking but uttering his—or het 
—ideas. At least so it seems to this somewhat grown-u} 
reviewer. Who could question the genuineness of poem 
like this tragic one, entitled Bad? 

I’ve been bad and I’m in I 

For the naughty things | 

I’m in bed, I wish I had 

Not said those things that wer b 
I wish that I’d been good i 


But I was bad. And I’m ir 


And here is a comedy motive, called Bu 


We've laughed until my ch 
We've laughed until my 
If we could only stop, w 

Remember what we’re laug! 





It is like dusting a flower to review a pair of books lil 
these! The two came a year or more apart, but there is n 
prentice work in the first ard no slowing-up in th 
The poems are as fresh and gay as a buttercup in th 
and with a quaint child-like humor like dew upon th 

The pictures leave much to be desired. Poems 


utterly fresh and merry deserve less conventional tt 
ment. H.M 
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Poems for Children 


The Children Sing in the Far West, by Mary Austin. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Some of these songs were written forty years ago and 
some only within the last few years, so that there is a 
startling variety in the meters employed as well as in the 


approach to the child-mind. “Children always love 





poetry if it has a good rhythm tune and is about something 
they can understand,” says the author in her preface. 
Remembering a child of thirty years ago who learned 
many of these poems by heart as they appeared in the 
] 





pages of St. N /as and elsewhere, I am inclined to think 


she is right 


Nothing | ve More different from the mo lern school 
iildren’s poetry represented by the Milne and Aldis 
books, than these slightly sentimental, slightly conven- 
! 


. ] R 1 cS ] ] ] 
onal songs. But how children love them, even today! 


The Sandhill Crane is always a favorit here is the first 





Che little frogs in the t 





And jump for their lives when he ¢ near; 


ry } 
if nows scuttle away 


W 1e sandhill crane g¢ 


[here are some fine modern poems in this book, though 
is nothing to tell whether they were written recently. 
h begins thus, is very musica 


ane 
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Blow in, blow in, O westert 

From out the blue foam-flower main! 
Blow in across the coastwise | 

And bring the ploughing 1 


The Indian children’s songs in t 


1 
| 
I 


and authentic in manner. ;. 


Aside from the fact that the avera hild would ] 
little notion what Mr. Kreymborg is talking about, tl 


a pleasing book. It is splendidl; t up and ill 
The pictures are amusing enough to intri the 
for which the book is intended, but i a safe wag 


Mr. Kreymborg has never tried out his poems an 
on areal child. For instance: ‘‘Freight train 
grunting speeches well nigh as long the a 
Congressman on the subject of s| in Arabi 
“Whatever goal they sought, their e; mployed 
effort to attain it.” One trembles to think of tl 
stares with which the children of t wi 
information. 


Songs of a Baby’s Day, by Frances SI F.J.& I 
Schmidt, Chicago. 
This tiny book of winsome vers 
forth the hitherto 1 nexplored emotion 
the various things done to him by a 
nurses—his reactions to the new-ma Carl San 
burg says, “It does for infancy what S 


Garden of Verses did for childho * H VM 
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Funnybone Alley, by Alfred Kreymborg. Macaulay Co. 


1 Gallery of Americans 


atholo; éricaine, par Eugéne 
Jolas. Kra 


Since he was addressing a public 


essing a public supposed to be entirely 
‘ ‘ 
on t \ in poetry, the ealitor, mugene Jolas, 


*1 
de a panorama as possible, even 


Y ot be able to allow the more important 
oets much room than the others. Himself a poet of 
no small talent, this Franco-American has translated the 
verse of on ndred and twenty-six Americans, repre- 
Ol and every ( t among oul -on- 

Amy Lowell t larion Str from 





id ne C reads 

Imost hike P own, for all but twenty of the poets, 

pe hz y of the pe 1 } iVE ppeare 1 in its 
Paes 

Ot aks ¥ . eh: 

sala large number who have published in 


, Ez ound, Carl Sand 
burg, Mark 7] yfill and Yvor Winters are represented by 

] : l : iot Gould Fletcher, 
in isay, H irriet Monroe 


Wallace St Marjorie Seiffert, a1 Amy Lowell, if 
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1° e . ’ 


Howev er, if Jolas wrote a most intelligent foreword 


preface to the book by Bernard Fay is its great 

Like all things that Fay has written, this is suj 
irrelevant and uninteresting. Except for a few words 
Jolas, Fay finds nothing of any importance to say about 
American poetry. He sneers for no reason at 


mouths irrelevant commonplaces. 


Jolas, on the other hand, is never superfluous. Ever 
word of his biographical notices is correct, each selection i ; 
wisely made and excellently translated. His 
shows once more that he is among the better contemporary 
Americans. To our taste, he might have had lhe 
number of poets and represented tl ore fully, but 
his preface explains his choice of the other alternatiy 

As a whole, his presentation of our | ry will probabl 


be interesting to readers abroad and will give them a 
rect notion of what America is doing. It is certainly fort 
nate that so fine a poet should hav ndertaken this in 
portant and delicate task. Harold F 


NOVA SCOTIA SON‘ 


Ballads and \@a Jong Sroi N as ol t l \ \\ 
Roy Mackenzie. Harvard University Pres 
This book seems to be a comy let ( n tl part of 
its collector, W. Roy Mackenzie of Washington Unive: 
sity. Nova Scotia is not so large and diversified as eithe: 


Texas or Chicago, but the book £o0es 409 pages and 


formid: ble assemblage of material 
rormiadabie assembDiage of material. 
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The evidence, which, here as elsewhere in sucl tters, 1s di id faint, } 


all suggests that they loved the mellow 
balladry and cherished it to keep it alive, as | 
cherish the customs which can take ther 


cursions to the byres and ingle-nooks of fi 


He tells of the time that arrived wh 





Many of the best songs of Scot Fy 
neighbors . . . new-comers—of led | \ S 
parentage—in a mood to acquire fresh tradit when tl 


the ocean. 

Balladry backgrounds are studiously treated. Th 
author dedicates his work to that war-horse of balladry 
research, Professor George Lyma Kittredg The 
volume proceeds with 162 ballads and sea-songs, with an 
Appendix of 42 musical notations of { 


I call it one of my valuable books 


and prove this esteem to myself at intervals by picking 
up the book and picking out a few songs t 


The volume may be recommended to poets wh« 
to critics who sing, to readers of poetry and criticism wl 
sing, and to students of folk-lore and folk-song wh 
to read and scrutinize and analyze. Carl 


BRIEF NOTICI 


Ivory Palaces, by Wilfred Rowland Childe. Brentano’s 

Because so much mediocre religious poetry has been 
written, and because of various suspicious attitudes 
against the quality of devotional mysticism in modern 
literature, the reader of such a volume as Mr. Childe’s 
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] 


ler 


freshness which gives rise to wonder tl 


be so uncertain. The sonnet 
drowsy tune: 


I feel a stupor under yellow n 


Like one grown sleepy from th 


Poems, by Milton S. Rose. Houghton 


ston Lowes and Conrad Aiken. / 
the book. Many of the poems almost 
fall short because of a lame last lin 
imagery at the very end. This 
images is the author’s worst fault 
Scorn, amply illustrates it: 
Today again she spoke not. 
Of time draws slow across my br 
Each night I wring the fabric of n 
And taste the few drops of blo« 
Green of the Year, by Violet Alleyn St 
& Co. 
Human failings and virtues are th 
Miss Storey does most effective wor] 


too facile a meter and rhyme scheme. 
class as light verse, gay-spirited, some 


beyond her range, as in Distinction 
beyond journalism. 
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These verses have been highly praised | 


Thrown Away is, in spite of its bad title, 


characters with much warmth and color, tl 


fantastic, sometimes failing painfull; 


5 é 


at her touch should 
Dusk, fo 


example 


Mifflin ¢ 


tne be St 
their g 
chat 
ory 1 
| . 
ii G 1 
O Gi 
D. Aj 
edi 
Sh el 
i 
hough of 
Hei O¢ 


with a 


put seldom 








times whimsical or 


subje 


ing 
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of the Pamphlet Poets series and by vari 
much financial encouragement. The An 
does not, in general, enjoy spending 
Europe the scheme is more successful. 
Important current books which lend th 
be a part of the program of WEAF on 1 
on this “‘I verready” program w ll b Tri 
Robinson. The New York Times says: ““T} 
unusual opportunity for demonstrating tl 
up between radio and the book world.” 
The Inlander, a magazine of poetry ar 
Michigan, is planning an extensive series of 1 
and poets. This year Carl Sandburg and \ 
on their program. The main aim of tl 


to the best creative effort among students of t 





The Yale University Press announces th 
Olson’s first volume of poetry, 4 Stran 
ment reaches us as a pleasant indorsem 
to this Oklahoma poet a Youn Poet’s Pr 


Mr. Leigh 


> } 
Roanok« 





s, or Leigh Buckt r I 


Virginia, who promises to 





fere with poetry.” His work has ay 
his state—The Lyric and the Virginia 
other periodicals. 

t Ve [ 
Hanes says: “No, there is nothing ‘overwh 


Apropos of his poem, Son 


philosophy; just oneness, the beauty ar 


one all-encircling love, great enough, ela 
from Neanderthal man to the latest electron wa 





of your own city. 
H. D. (Hilda Doolittle Aldington), wh 


Territet, Switzerland, has lo 


e 


imagist” poems having appeared in January 
besides a novel or two, several books of ver 
were issued by Boni & Liveright 1926. 


Mr. Raiph Cheever Dunning, an America: 
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